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The Profession and the Public 
Face a Common Problem 
By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


HESE are uneasy days for workers in public education. 

They share with all citizens—since, despite a rumor to 

the contrary, they are citizens—all of the concern and 
distress of this period in time. They know that no single 
formula is available to bring peace and order to the interna- 
tional scene; yet, with others, they long for peace and order. 
They know that a crippling hysteria grips a large segment of 
the public, as problems of the nation fail to yield to easy solu- 
tion; yet, with others, they wish for security in the face of that 
which they do not understand. They know that some direction 
of the economy and some measure of its control seem to be 
imperative; yet, with others, they share the desire to remain 
free of controls in their own lives. They know that civilian 
control of foreign policy is within the historic tradition of the 
country; yet, with others, they share enthusiasm in welcoming 
a national hero, forgetting, with others, that mere emotional 
display, releasing as it may be in the face of increasing tensions, 
will lead to the solution of none of our basic problems. 

In addition, teachers and administrators carry a special pro- 
fessional burden. Whatever their concerns may be as citizens, 
their professional concern must in some sense remain untainted. 
They have a task to perform for the public, and before the 
public, that is easily identified. It is their responsibility to help 
young people grow into effective and intelligent citizenship. 
Their work must go forward, then, within the setting which is 
our present world. This is where we are; this is where young 
people are. And herein lies the special character of their bur- 
den. They dare not ignore the present if they hope to be 
successful with those whose lives are being shaped by it; they 
dare not ignore the past if the present is to be made intelligible. 
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Nor dare they fail to treat both present and past with anything 
less than the tools of a critical intelligence, else neither will be 
understood. 


AN THIs point, however, trouble arises. The educative act 
is, and must be, a public act. Whatever form it takes, it 
is subject to the scrutiny of all who wish to observe it. This, 
too, is within the historic tradition of the land. Our schools are 
the schools of the people; their dedication is to the needs of 
the people. That this is so brings no ease, however, to the 
educational scene. Those who serve the schools know full well 
that many self-appointed observers entertain no motive higher 
than to take advantage of an uneasy moment in our national 
life in order to fasten upon education the restrictions of their 
own limited minds. Not all school people may have read the 
Pasadena story,’ but all have lived some part of it. They know, 
as the good people of Pasadena have discovered, that the char- 
acter and quality of any school system is threatened when 
citizens, however noble their intentions, raise questions about 
the nature of the school program. Those of lesser motives, but 
of larger aggressiveness, are always at hand to turn the initial 
inquiry into a crusade for their special ends. 

Thus it happened in Pasadena. A new superintendent, 
Willard Goslin, arrived when the growing pains of the schools 
reflected the growing pains of the community. The problems 
before the new administration were many, but they were prob- 
lems which school men of Goslin’s experience are accustomed 
to face and to solve. There seemed to be no dynamite within 
them. Nor was there. This was introduced by some who 
wanted no part of a needed additional tax levy. It was intro- 
duced by some who opposed a needed re-zoning, an act made 
necessary by what had happened to the population distribution 
as Negro and Mexican workers moved to Pasadena in response 
to its industrial development. And it was introduced by some 
who, for various reasons, simply did not approve of the schools. 

All of this meant stormy weather for the administration, 
but it did not forecast the sad and tragic story which David 
Hulburd has to tell. A move to organize a School Develop- 
ment Council first brought together some parents who wanted 
only to improve the schools. Such a movement could start in 

* Hulburd, David. This Happened in Pasadena. New York: Macmillan Company, 1951. 
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any community. It has started in many. But, as the Pasadena 
incident makes clear, the profession and the public dare not 
assume that movements of this sort will benefit education inev- 
itably. Public interest in education there must be, yet public 
intelligence about education is not automatically generated by 
the coming together of citizens. What the profession and the 


public need to know is what it is that actuates the leaders of 
such a group. 


His information was not sought quickly enough in Pasa- 

dena. It seldom is. It is normal that the citizen should be 
interested in his schools. It hardly seems to be either necessary 
or sporting to question his motives. Yet the hard fact is that 
this is just what the profession and the public must do today. 
Too little was done in Pasadena initially on this score and, 
when much was done, it was then too late to repair the damage. 
Mr. Goslin had been asked to resign by a board of education 
whose critics, having learned to flex their muscles in engineering 
the defeat of a tax levy, made it appear that progressive educa- 
tion was out to sabotage the American tradition, that John 
Dewey was an agent of Joseph Stalin, and that to show an 
interest in the United Nations was to be disloyal to the United 
States. 

The simple fact is that education must become more public 
than it has been heretofore. Mr. Goslin might have provided 
the material for quite a different Pasadena story had he seen 
this need, as he must surely be able to see it now in retrospect. 
The profession and the public share the common problem today 
of quickly identifying those groups which assume an educa- 
tional pose, but which in reality are only facades behind which 
forces that are hostile to education may hide.* Where this is 
not done, a community may find that its local problem is 
obscured in the sound and fury caused by the intemperate 
charges national propaganda groups hurl so freely. Thus, in 
Pasadena, the publications of a so-called National Council for 
American Education became a part of the working materials of 


* See Skaife, Robert A. “They Sow Distrust,” The Nation’s Schools, XLVII (Jan- 
uary, 1951), pp. 27-30. Mr. Skaife names ten groups which he identifies as “front 
organizations,” listing their slogans and publications, and identifying their executives. 
This is information school people should possess and make available to the public. 

See also, Benjamin, Harold. “Report on the Enemy,” Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, XLIV (September, 1950), pp. 23-24, and Melby, Ernest O. American Education 
under Fire. New York: Anti-Defamation League, 1951 (Freedom Series). 
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the School Development Council. Hulburd points out’ that 
Allen A. Zoll, the head of the National Council for American 
Education, was once an ardent supporter of Father Coughlin, 
has “been working friend with such anti-Semitic gentlemen 
as Gerald H. K. Smith and Merwin Hart,” and once had “one 
of his now defunct organizations” labeled “fascist and sub- 
versive” by the Attorney General. Had Allen Zoll’s hand 
appeared in American life in no other place than in Pasadena, 
this single act would have been sufficient to warn school people 
and parents alike that where his influence is felt, the children 
of this land will be deprived of their birthright—the oppor- 
tunity to be educated into citizenship under conditions of toler- 
ance and decency which are dictated by the best that we know 
about the learning and growth of the young. 


T° THE midst of all that now besets him, it is not likely that 
the citizen of a community, say, in Ohio, will feel a threat 
to his schools, should other citizens suddenly organize a school 
committee to seek, as they will surely point out, a better educa- 
tion for their children. Yet threat there may be, and threat 
there will be surely, should Mr. Zoll and his kind find on such 
a committee a willing listener. Pasadena is not the only vulner- 
able community in the land. 

This threat, however, need not be a serious one. We need 
only recognize the nature of the problem now confronting both 
the public and the profession. It has about it a certain simplicity 
and, when so stated, it possesses a character a people who have 
lived richly in this, the tradition of freedom, will quickly 
reject. Limited minds wish now to limit the minds of children. 
They must not be permitted to succeed. They will not succeed 
if the profession holds fast to its charge—to build schools that 
nurture the tradition of free men, men who have the courage 
to work on the problems of today in the confidence that their 
shared intelligence will bring forth more adequate solutions on 
the morrow. Such schools will have no zollian traces. They 
will be schools the public will prize, since they will reflect the 
basic desires of a free people. But they will not come into 
being on their own account. They will have to be created in 
the common action of an alert profession and a sensitive public, 
awake to the threats of the moment and sensitive to the fuller 
reach of the American dream. [Vol. XXX, No. 5] 

* Op. cit., p. 87. 





Two Formulas for Estimating the 
Reading Difficulty of Spanish 


By SETH SPAULDING 


OME objective measure has long been needed for rating 

the reading difficulty of Spanish teaching materials. At 

the high-school and college level there should be a way 
to determine the reading difficulty of the text of various kinds 
of reading material, and at the graduate-school level it should 
be possible to standardize the difficulty of Spanish reading 
selections chosen for the Ph.D. foreign-language examination. 
The study here reported attempts to establish two formulas for 
rating Spanish materials according to reading difficulty." The 
Spanish passages used in the study were chosen from past Ph.D. 
foreign-language examinations, but the results are applicable 
to Spanish in general, since the material used is not substan- 
tially different from any other Spanish prose. 

In devising a readability measure, the various internal ele- 
ments of the language (sentence structure, word use, and so 
on) are examined to determine which may be used as a basis 
for estimating difficulty. The technique followed is to set up 
a criterion (a standard of difficulty, independently determined ) 
against which the internal variables can be compared to see 
which of these elements bear relation to difficulty. The internal 
elements which show the highest correlations with the criterion 
are then weighted and combined into a formula which will 
estimate the difficulty of passages other than those used in 
establishing the criterion. 

In this study, the manner of establishing the criterion was 
to have a group of judges estimate the reading difficulty of 
twenty selections which had been used in recent Spanish Ph.D. 
language examinations given to students at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The interrelations of certain variables of the selections 
were then computed. Two formulas were established which 
used the variables that seemed to be significant factors when 
compared with the difficulty rating of the judges. 

* Valuable suggestions and technical assistance were freely offered throughout the 


study by James B. Tharp, Edgar Dale, Ben Winer, and J. Warner Merrill, all of Ohio 
State University. 
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7... persons chosen to act as judges in this study included 
a number of language specialists with wide experience in 
reading Spanish texts of varying difficulty. In addition, several 
students who had recently taken, or were about to take, the 
Ph.D. reading examination in Spanish were included among 
the judges. A number of undergraduate and graduate students 
majoring in Spanish were also asked to note the comparative 
difficulty of the 20 selections. 

The number and length of the selections chosen for ap- 
praisal were such as to provide a range of difficulty and a variety 
in content without overburdening the judges with the size of 
the task. Twenty was decided upon as the number of selections 
which would provide adequate range. The passages chosen to 
provide variety of content were taken from the assignments in 
20 recent Ph.D. Spanish examinations as follows: six from 
examinations in sociology; four from education; two each from 
agriculture, psychology, and zoology; and one each from eco- 
nomics, history, physical education, and political science. 

Since a random preliminary selection might result in a 
grouping of passages of the same difficulty, a conscious effort 
was made to select material ranging from easy to difficult. No 
statistical studies of the material were made which might influ- 
ence the preliminary selection, nor was the field to which the 
material related taken into consideration, except that the con- 
tent was kept as general as possible so as not to offer difficulty 
to judges with limited experience in the field which the 
material treated. 

To limit the judges’ total reading task to the equivalent 
of ten or twelve pages of ordinary size, the length of each pas- 
sage was fixed at approximately 200 words. Actually, the 
selections ranged from 173 to 230 words in length. Care was 
taken not to break a sentence or paragraph, except in cases in 
which the idea was not affected by such a cut. 

The passages were mimeographed on sheets of uniform 
size (41% by 5% inches). The right margin, as well as the left, 
was squared in order to eliminate differences in format which 
might influence the rankings. The copy was single spaced and 
the punctuation of the original text was kept. An instruction 
folder accompanying the selected passages introduced the prob- 
lem, defined the task, and gave directions for the procedure to 
be followed by the judge. The instructions requested that the 
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judge read the selections at one sitting and without interrup- 
tion. He was asked to place the selections in five piles, accord- 
ing to his judgment of the reading difficulty of each. He was 
not to analyze the passages and estimate how hard they might 
be for someone else, but merely to rate them according to their 
relative difficulty for him. The easiest selections were to be 
put in pile A, and the most difficult in pile E. After having 
done this, the judge was requested to arrange the selections 
within each pile according to increasing difficulty from the top 
to the bottom. This completed, he was next to indicate on each 
selection in which pile he had placed it and the number in the 
pile which he had given it. To expedite this recording, a scale 
was put at the top of each selection as follows: 
Pile: Location in Pile: 
AEBCODE 23456789 

With the set of selections and directions was included a ques- 
tionnaire devised to obtain information concerning each judge’s 
background. 

About one hundred sets were distributed with self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. In cases in which personal 
interviews with the judges were not feasible, the materials were 
accompanied by a letter giving further explanation. When 
replies were not prompt, one follow-up letter was sent. 


FTER having chosen the passages, the internal elements 
(variables which might influence reading difficulty) were 
considered. Average word length, average sentence length, 
average frequency index of words according to Buchanan’s list,” 
and density of the passages were considered. 

The average word length of the passages was computed by 
counting and averaging the letters in the words, and the aver- 
age sentence length by counting and averaging the number of 
words. In order to obtain the average frequency index of the 
words in a passage, a value was assigned to each successive five 
hundred words in the Buchanan graded Spanish word list. All 
of the 6,702 words in the list were included in devising this 
measure. The values ranged from 1 for the five hundred words 
most frequently used to 13 for the five hundred used least 
frequently. All words not included in the list were assigned 


? Buchanan, Milton A. A Graded Spanish Word Book. Toronto, Ontario: University 
of Toronto Press, 1927. 
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14 as a value. The Buchanan range-frequency limits used in 


assigning word values for computing the frequency index factor 
are as follows: 


Buchanan Frequency Buchanan Frequency 

Listing Index Value Listing Index Value 
48.9 and above I 11.4-9.9 pik sD eae reteteetes 8 
48.8-33.5 ... 2 OPO gs iisen Cave ne edd hee newee 9 
BEMRHEE.D ok 5 ccc ewe 3 8.3-7.3 eer ee eT eee Te 
25.2—20.2 4 PD hss 80g Dahle ernie Rise “rao s alate II 
20.1-16.3 . 5 6.5-5.7 aciee treats ata aah sh 
$O0S—15.6 2... ese 6 | eter oie ee eee eee eee 13 
13.5-11.5 9 Words not in Buchanan list...... 14 


Actually, the groupings were not precisely 500 words in length 
because of the ties existing between many of the words. In each 
case a break was made at a convenient point at around the 500- 
word limit. 

After having given a value to each of the words in a pas-- 
sage, these indexes were totaled and averaged. This produced 
what we have chosen to call the “uncorrected frequency index.” 

The “corrected frequency index” was then computed by 
assigning all recognizable cognates the value of 1, no matter 
what value they might have received in the first tabulation, and 
then averaging the indexes, as in the “uncorrected frequency 
index.” The cognates, of course, offer no difficulty to English- 
speaking people, and, therefore, they should be counted among 
the easiest and most frequent words. 

After having computed the frequency indexes of the various 
passages, their density was considered. Presumably, the more 
contextual support offered non-frequent words by cognate and 
frequent words, the easier the material becomes. “Density” is 
a ratio which measures this contextual support by assuming that 
a certain number of high-frequency words and all cognates are 
known, and obtaining a ratio by dividing the total number of 
running words into the number of words above the block of 
known words. In this study, it was assumed that cognates and 
the first 1,500 words of the Buchanan list were “known,” and 
the words above the 1,500 mark were considered as “burden” 
or “unknown.” The total number of running words was 
divided into the number of “burden” words to obtain a density 
figure. 

With the computation of the density of the passages, the 
preliminary procedures came to an end. When the returns 
were as complete as could be expected, we had five variables 





nee eee 
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to measure against the criterion. They were: average word 
length, average sentence length, frequency index (including 
cognate values as found in the frequency list), corrected fre- 
quency index, and density of the passages. 


Bout one hundred sets of materials were distributed; fifty- 
four were returned, eight of which were not tabulated in 
the final results because of late arrival (six cases), obvious 
failure to follow instructions (one case), or absolute negative 
correlation with the other judges (one case). Of the forty-six 
judges, twenty-three were members of college faculties, each 
with a rank of assistant professor or above (thirteen with Ph.D. 
degrees). Nine of the rest were high-school teachers of Span- 
ish, four were in fields other than language but had recently 
taken or were going to take the Ph.D. reading examination in 
Spanish, six were graduate students in Spanish, and four were 
undergraduate students of Spanish. Four college teachers with- 
out Doctors’ degrees and three of the graduate students spoke 
Spanish as their native tongue. The judges who responded 
represented institutions in widely dispersed areas from Mexico 
City (Mexico City College) to New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity ). 

The average relative rankings of each selection by the 
forty-six judges were computed. They ranged from 2.26, the 
selection rated easiest, to 17.45, the most difficult (see Col- 
umn 2, Table I). Although the medians were not used in 
further computations, it was found that the median of the 
rankings and the arithmetic mean of the rankings produced a 
rank-difference correlation of .997. This indicated that either 
the mean or the median of the judges’ rankings would have 
been reliable for further work. The raw score of the internal 
variables of each selection and the average relative ranking of 
the selections, as determined by the judges’ responses, are 
given in Table I. 


ANK-DIFFERENCE correlations were then made between 
R the criterion and the five variables, and also between the 
variables themselves. The ideal situation, of course, would 
have been to find one variable with such an extremely high 
correlation with the criterion that the variable could be used 
alone to predict difficulty. That being improbable, the next 
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best possibility was to find two or more variables, each having 
a fairly high correlation with the criterion but a low correlation 
with each other. If two or more such variables were to be 
found, it would be possible to incorporate them into a multiple 
correlation which would have a high coefficient of correlation 
with the criterion. 

The coefficients of the variables correlated with each other 
and with the criterion, as well as the standard deviation and the 
mean of each of the variables, are given in Table II. When 


TABLE |! 


ARITHMETIC Means oF JupGEs’ RaNkiNGs AND Raw Scores 
oF INTERNAL VARIABLES 


























| j | 
5 : | Mean | Average Average | | Frequency Ixpex 
election | ; ‘ 
eahien | Relative Word Sentence Density | | Not 
| Ranks* | Length Length | Corrected | i 
| | | Corrected 
(1) i) i) 1) ee) 
P kdawes 2.2608 5.16 15.99 | .og14 | 1.828 2.450 
es 22173 4.834 | 16.30 | .0377 | 1.899 | 2.061 
a. 12.0869 | 5.27 28.70 | .0696 | 1.711 2.98 
# | 6.3913 4.90 | 30.57 | .0467 1.420 2.27 
> 2 | 6.4130 | 5-15 | TOS | <EEs3 2.088 2.773 
6: . | “gga: | 24.03 | 38.33 .0260 1.313 1.743 
a | 13.8478 4.87 | 40.20 .0796 | 1.800 2.363 
SB scscs. | Seger | “Ees7 | 14.92 | Org! | 1.272 1.947 
ae . | 33:3913 | S009 | 67.75 | .110% 2.022 2.643 
10 Aa | 11.5434 5.14 | §0.00 | .0400 | 1.275 2.625 
Be Gewesd 15.6304 | 4.97 23-55 -1084 2.264 | 2.995 
12 seca), eee e233 | 20.20 | .0549 | 1.421 2.637 
13 | 88913 | 4.98 | 43-25 0715 1.849 2.346 
14 | 12.1739 4.80 | ‘23.75 | steos 2.100 | 2:6 
Moa) Spee 4.68 | 40.80 | .0539 | 1.671 2.299 
16 | 16.1956 5.24 | §1.00 | .1029 2.102 2.842 
‘7 | E2.9r30 | . 6.1% | 39.20 +1938 | 2.25 | 3-204 
a6....... | SESS 4.82 | 32.16 14507 | 2.502 2.943 
BO se arecne | 17.4565 | 5.20 | 53.00 -0943 | 2.084 2.712 
90 oad | 15.8261 | 5.68 | 41.00 1463 | 2.678 3.604 








* Average of the relative ranks assigned by the 46 judges. 


correlated with each other, the corrected frequency index and 
the density gave a coefficient of .94. Since they both also have 
a closely similar correlation with the criterion (.688 and 
.620, respectively), they both seem to measure the same thing 
to a large extent. Therefore, it was decided to develop two 
formulas, one using the corrected frequency index and the 
other using the density. The corrected frequency index would 
be more accurate, but the density would be much easier to 
compute. 

The average word length showed very small correlation 





| 
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with the other variables or with the criterion. It was decided 
to eliminate word length as a possible predictor because of this 
fact. 

The non-corrected frequency index correlated with a coef- 
ficient of .788 with the corrected frequency index. Both of 
these factors correlated highly with the criterion (.652 and 
.688, respectively), indicating that they both measured the 
same element of difficulty. The corrected frequency index was 
chosen for further statistical work, however, because of its 
slightly higher correlation with the criterion. 

The average sentence length correlated with a coefficient of 
.768 with the criterion and yet had a very low correlation with 
the other variables. It seemed, therefore, that the average 
sentence length was an ideal factor for inclusion in a prediction 
formula with any of the other variables. 


TABLE Il 
CoEFFICIENTS OF VARIABLES CoRRELATED WITH EacH OTHER AND WITH 
THE CRITERION; ALso MEaANs AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
THE VARIABLES USED IN THE FoRMULAS 











| 
| 


CorRELATION COEFFICIENT 





| 
Mean* Standard Average | Average Freq. Freq. 
| Deviation* | word | Sentence | Density Index Index 
Length | Length | 7 Co | Race 
| rected rected 
ic aN cc ai a a 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) (8) 
Criterion . | 10.50 3.26 .330 768 | .620 688 652 
Average word 
length ... nd ; ee ae +253 -614 
Average sen- | | 
tence length | 33.96 13.09 cane eee | .276 | .303 | .194 
Density . |} .0854 | OATES Bh cases Dale crcan soto 94 -840 
Frequency index, | | 
corrected | 1.86 0.40 in hare ier aens ; -788 














* Computed from Column 2, Table I. 


HE two other elements which correlated highly with the 
"hou were the density and the corrected frequency 
index, as mentioned before. Both of these correlated highly 
with each other, yet had a low correlation with the average 
sentence length. The two most reliable formulas, therefore, 
would each use the average sentence length combined with 
either of these two other factors. 

By using the Kelley-Salisbury Iterative Method and then 
converting the standard-score equation to a raw-score equation, 
two formulas were developed for predicting the reading diffi- 
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culty of Spanish. These are as follows: 
Difficulty = 4.115 (F/) + 0.154 (ASL) — 2.383.....(1) 
Difficulty = .1609 (ASL) + 33.18 (D) + 2.20....... (2) 
where 
FI] = the corrected frequency index 
ASL = the average sentence length 
D = density 
The difficulty rating given by these formulas ranges from 
10 to 200, 10 indicating an easy passage and 200 a difficult pas- 
sage. Material of average difficulty usually is rated around 100.° 
Formula 1 has a corrected reliability with the criterion of 
.90. Formula 2 has a corrected reliability of .87. Formula 2 is 
much easier to compute because of the simplicity of the density 
measure as compared with the frequency-index calculation. 


[’ is noted that there is always the possibility that the mul- 
tiple may vary from the true multiple according to chance 
probability. The true multiple is that multiple coefficient of 
correlation which would be obtained if the universal difficulty 
of every Spanish passage in existence were used as the criterion. 
Such possibilities of variance, however, are present in all statis- 
tical studies, and the procedure used in this project seems to 
indicate that the formulas are valid. 

As they now stand, the formulas rate Spanish passages ac- 
cording to relative difficulty for persons who know Spanish as 
a second language. The equations are probably somewhat less 
accurate for native Spanish-speaking persons because of the 
nature of the criterion and because of the cognate-rating factor. 
In the future, we hope to establish the acceptable relative- 
difficulty level of material suitable for various specific purposes. 
As high schools and colleges begin to use the formula and tell 
us of their results, we shall establish norms and otherwise make 
the formulas more useful and accurate. 

Meanwhile, there will be some individual interpretation 
of the relative-difficulty figures. Nevertheless, such ranking is 
significant, and it is suggested that these formulas may point the 
way toward a standardized difficulty rating of Ph.D. foreign- 
language examinations in Spanish, high-school and college 
textbooks, and other Spanish reading materials. — [vo1. xxx, No. 5] 


* Detailed instructions for the use of the formulas, difficulty scales, and an alpha- 
betical listing of the 1,500 highest-frequency words of the Buchanan Word Book (for use 
in computing density) may be obtained from Seth Spaulding, Bureau of Educational 
Research, 13 Page Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 








Certain Procedures Used in the 
Oregon School Legislative Program 


By T. C. HOLY 


HE editors have asked the writer to prepare a brief 

article on the Oregon School Legislative Program with 

particular reference to the procedures used. The 
account which follows, therefore, relates primarily to that 
aspect of the program. Before presenting the account, however, 
certain background information is desirable. 

At the 1949 session of the Oregon Legislature, a resolution 
providing for a comprehensive “study of public elementary and 
secondary schools of the state” was adopted. The study, which 
should include recommendations and proposed bills, was to be 
completed before January 1, 1951. It was to be made under 
the direction of the state board of education, which, in turn, 
was to establish an advisory committee of seven members: two 
from the House of Representatives, one from the Senate, and 
four from the state at large. Subsequently, the state board of 
education delegated responsibility for the organization and 
conduct of the study to this legislative advisory committee. 
Early in its deliberations this committee made two decisions: 
first, that the director of the study (later called chief con- 
sultant, because of a legal technicality) should be from outside 
the state of Oregon and, second, that he should be in Oregon 
during the legislative session when the survey measures were 
under consideration. 

The writer, who was selected to serve as chief consultant, 
was in Oregon from February 1 to September 15, 1950, during 
which time the study was completed. Between the date of its 
completion and February 1, 1951, three reports were 
printed: 


1. The report, “A Study of Public Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion in Oregon,” containing 444 pages. 

2. A digest of the report, which contained the recommendations and 

a summary of the major findings by chapters. 

A pictorial digest, based on the findings in the complete report, was 

set up in the form of a report card, with grades given to each of the 

major areas covered by the survey. 


We 
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As the survey progressed, bills designed to carry out the 
recommendations requiring either statutory or constitutional 
changes were drafted by the Statute Revision Council, a state 
agency to recodify Oregon laws and to draft bills for pending 
legislation. These survey measures—thirty bills and two joint 
resolutions—were divided between the House and Senate, in- 
troduced during the week of January 8, 1951, the first week 
ot the legislative session, and at that time referred to the House 
and Senate Education Committees, respectively. 

Since the writer did not reach Oregon until February 1, no 
consideration was given to these survey measures until after 
that date. As stated at the outset, this article deals primarily 
with the procedures followed during the 1951 Legislative As- 
sembly when these survey measures were under consideration. 
Therefore, there are listed as follows certain of the main items 
as developed during that period: 


1. As the first step, the writer prepared a digest of each of these meas- 
ures showing its major provisions and the reasons for the measures. 
These were mimeographed for distribution to the members of the 
Education Committee and to other interested persons. Much use 
was made of these in the presentation to the Education Committees. 

2. Since the survey measures were introduced soon after the Legislature 
convened, early consideration was given to them. For nearly three 
months, the writer met regularly three times a week with the Senate 
Education Committee and twice a week with the House Education 
Committee. In addition to these scheduled meetings there were 
many other special meetings in which the measures were discussed. 

3. At committee meetings during which a survey measure was to be 
considered, the writer was always given an opportunity to present 
the provisions in the bill and the situation which, it was believed, 
warranted the recommendation on which the bill was based. Fol- 
lowing this presentation, there were many questions and much dis- 
cussion by the committee. Furthermore, there were many public 
hearings on these measures. 

4. Following these hearings (in addition to these public hearings, com- 
mittee members received many letters, telephone calls, telegrams, 
and personal solicitations) the committee considered the meas- 
ure, paying particular attention to the questions: Is there need in 
Oregon for this legislation? If so, does the bill as originally drafted 
meet the need or should it be modified? 

5. If in the judgment of the committee there was need for such legis- 
lation, careful attention was given to the detailed provisions in the 
bill as introduced. That these two committees took this job seriously 
is best evidenced by the fact that of the twenty-two measures finally 
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recommended by them, not a single one was passed in its original 
form. In fact, several were so changed that they were re-introduced 
as substitute measures with different numbers. The writer would 
like to record here his judgment that in every case the bills were 
improved by the changes made by the committees. 

When a bill was voted out Do Pass by one of the committees, the 
writer prepared a memorandum to be used, either by the committee 
chairman or the committee member designated by him, in making 
the presentation on the floor of the House or Senate and in answer- 
ing questions. 

In addition, much collateral information on school problems in other 
states and practices in dealing with them was gathered. This was 
compiled for the use not only of these education committees but also 
of such interested groups as the Oregon Education Association, the 
Oregon Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Oregon League 
of Women Voters, and the American Association of University 
Women. All of these groups were active and effective in their 
support of the survey measures. 

Much assistance was given these committees by C. F. Huffaker of the 
University of Oregon (Mr. Huffaker worked chiefly with the Senate 
Education Committee), Lester A. Wilcox, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, and Harold Eichsteadt of the Statute Revision 
Council, who had prepared the original bills. —These men met reg- 
ularly with the committees and explained the current situation in 
Oregon and the probable impact of the legislation under considera- 
tion. In addition to these persons, the entire staff of the State Board 
of Education co-operated generously both during the time the survey 
was under way and during this legislative session. 

Finally, and most important, were the splendid spirit and the open- 
minded attitude of the Governor, the members of the Legislature in 
general, and the members of the Education Committes in particular. 
The careful and conscientious manner in which these state officials 
examined the facts presented to them made the writer’s contact with 
them one of his most gratifying professional experiences. 


No doubt the question which the reader now has in mind is 


how much was accomplished. Space does not permit showing 
the disposition of each of the thirty bills and two joint resolu- 
tions based on the survey recommendations. Furthermore, one 
bill which passed both the House and Senate is still in the 
Governor’s hands. Consequently only the following summar- 
izing statements are included: 


I. 


All the major bills dealing with the state educational organization, 
local district reorganization, school finance, school-bonding limita- 
tions, the training of elementary-school teachers, the certification of 
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administrative and supervisory officers, and a sick-leave policy for 

teachers were passed by both the House and Senate (all but one of 

these have now been signed by the Governor). 
2. In addition to the major bills, the three following joint resolutions 
were passed: 

a. Provision for casting votes at the election in November, 1952, on a 
constitutional amendment making the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion an appointive rather than an elective official. 

4. Provision for a legislative interim committee to study the relationship 
which the state schools for the blind and deaf, the two correctional 
schools, the feeble-minded institution, and the school in the state peni- 
tentiary ought to have with the state board of control and the state 
board of education. 


c. Provision for a study and a report with recommendations in 1953 on 
emotionally maladjusted children, slow-learning children, and gifted 
children. 

3. Of the eight measures on which no action was taken, only one was a 
major issue. ‘These were not considered, chiefly because of lack of 
time. 

4. Not a single survey measure voted out Do Pass by the education 
committees was defeated in the final vote in the House and Senate. 
‘Two bills were defeated on the first vote but were later reconsidered 
and passed. 

5. Only one bill—to provide free textbooks in high schools— was voted 
Do Not Pass by the committees. In the final action this bill was 
indefinitely postponed. 

6. A total of the final votes on the survey measures acted on in the 
House and Senate shows 1,461 affirmative votes and 196 negative 
votes, or an over-all percentage of 88.2 for the measures. This high 
percentage is further evidence of the careful work of the education 
committees on the one hand, and the confidence in their judgment 
on the part of the House and Senate members on the other. 


Frequently one hears the comment, “We ought to get a 
law passed,” with the implication that that is a goal easily 
achieved. Such statements indicate a lack of knowledge of 
legislative processes. Assuming no amendment in a bill from 
the time it is introduced until it clears the Governor’s office, 
there are five definite hurdles it must surmount before becom- 
ing a law. For example, an education bill which is introduced 
in the House of Representatives is referred, successively, to 
the House Education Committee, the House itself, the Senate 
Education Committee, the Senate, and the Governor. This is 
the series when there are no amendments. If this bill were 
amended in the Senate after passage by the House, it would 
then have to return to the House Education Committee where 
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it was first considered. If that Committee concurred in the 
Senate amendment it would next go back to the House for vote, 
thus adding two more hurdles. 

Although there are a number of other situations which may 
arise and thereby further complicate the passage of a bill, 
enough has been said here to show clearly that the enactment 
of legislation is a long and involved process. Anyone who 
doubts this, need only try to get a bill passed. fvol. xxx, No. 5] 


The College of Education 
Work Conference 


By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


HE program of teacher education at Ohio State Uni- 

versity resembles in general outline the prevailing 

practice in similar institutions. Members of the faculty 
have from time to time attended workshops on teacher educa- 
tion which have been organized state-wide and nation-wide. 
No ideas which these representatives have brought back from 
these conferences have been pervasive enough to effect an 
extensive improvement in the whole program. 

A feeling of dissatisfaction with the efficacy of the program 
in equipping young persons to meet the demands of our times 
upon teachers has been growing. The dissatisfaction has found 
voice in many committees and in general faculty discussion. 
Finally, the Committee for the Undergraduate Program deter- 
mined to develop plans for experimentation in revising the 
teacher-education program. The Executive Committee of the 
College authorized a work conference as preparation for this 
experimentation. A committee comprising representatives from 
the four standing committees of the College—the two just 
mentioned and the Planning Committee and the Committee 
for Research and Service—was appointed to arrange for the 
work conference. 

On the recommendation of this committee special invita- 
tions were sent to 41 faculty members each of whom has a 
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special interest in, or a special contribution to make to, the 
revision of the program. In addition, a general invitation was 
issued to all members of the College faculty to attend the 
conference. Two stipulations were made: first, each person 
accepting the invitation must agree to attend throughout the 
conference; and, second, he must so arrange his appointments 
as not to interrupt the regular work of the College. The invi- 
tation was accepted by thirty-eight persons, several of whom 
had received only the general invitation. Among those attend- 
ing were the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the College and 
the Head of the Department of Education. 

The Work Conference was held on May 3, 4, and 5 in the 
main lodge of the University Golf Course. The morning ses- 
sion began at 9 o’clock and continued until noon. The afternoon 
session convened at 1:30 and lasted until 4 o’clock. An evening 
session on the first day was held from 7 to 9. Luncheon each 
day and dinner Thursday were served in the lounge. At the 
first session, Dean Cottrell announced that President Bevis 
wished to act as host to the persons attending the conference. 
One grateful soul suggested that each add the amount he had 
expected to pay for his meals to his contribution to the Ohio 
State University Development Fund. Since no recognition was 
made of this suggestion, the implication was that one’s sense of 
gratitude or his thrift would guide his decision. 

The weather on Thursday was warm, and several groups 
held their meetings out of doors. By Saturday it was so cold 
that all groups met in the lounge, and the members enjoyed 
the warmth cast by a fire of huge logs in the fireplace. 

The persons who attended the conference were assigned to 
five groups under chairmen appointed by the organizing com- 
mittee. The groups worked as units, with no movement of 
members from one group to another. In addition to an opening 
and closing session which all members of the conference at- 
tended, there were several short general sessions. 


A A guide to group discussion, the organizing committee had 
prepared a series of eleven basic proposals, a copy of which 
was given to each member of the conference. A second device 
to keep the purpose of the conference continually before the 
members was a “conference work sheet.” It bore the title 
“Man: His Science of Living, His Community, and His Arts,” 
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and was divided into three columns, each with its own title. The 
three titles were: 


Basic Propositions and Their Validation (Processes of Mankind) 
What Teachers Should Be, Know, and Do (Processes of Education) 
Propositions concerning a Teacher-Education Program (Processes of 


Teacher Education) 


Thus the organizing committee sought to keep the thinking of 
the members of the conference to the task in hand. 

The program of the Work Conference stated at the opening 
session was twofold: 


First, without reference to the present program of teacher education, 
and with no concern for budgetary limitations or other obstacles, 


develop a set of propositions representing the best teacher-education 
program you can devise. 


Second, these propositions will not at present involve specific recommen- 
dations regarding the implementation of such a program. Rather, 
these propositions will provide the elements from which other groups 
of faculty members may build the program of pilot experimentation. 


Several devices were used to keep the groups working 
enthusiastically and to enable each participant in the Work Con- 
ference to profit by the proposals evolved by the other groups. 
In addition to the opening and final sessions in which all attend- 
ants shared, there were several other less formal unscheduled 
general sessions which were called from time to time by the 
Steering Committee. The first of these followed a “trial run” 
in which all the groups spent a short time the first morning in 
the consideration of the same proposition. During this first 
unscheduled session the leader of each of the groups briefly 
summarized his group’s discussion. Similar procedures were 
followed in the other general sessions. These frequent meet- 
ings kept each group from adopting certain routines which 
might have limited controversy or from falling into argumen- 
tative ruts which might have impeded the group’s progress in 
thought. Luncheon meetings and other frequent conferences 
participated in by the group leaders—the Steering Commit- 
tee—suggested to them new ideas and fresh techniques of 
guiding discussion and of stimulating other desirable group 
procedures. 

In each group’s discussion, as a phase of the background of 
an ideal educational program took shape, a proposition embody- 
ing it was formulated, following the outline given on the work 
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sheet: its validation was stated; its implication for what the 
teacher should be, know, and do; and its implementation in a 
teacher-education program. The propositions into which each 
group had formulated the results of its discussion were mimeo- 
graphed and assembled in pamphlets which were distributed 
to the conference members on Saturday. 

At the final session of the Work Conference each group 
presented a proposition which seemed most representative of 
its three days’ discussion. Each proposition was introduced by 
an individual who amplified its meaning. The general discus- 
sion was enthusiastic and lively. Each member of the confer- 
ence was impressed by the variety of the propositions and the 
wide range of ideas which had been included in the discussion 
of the other groups. Dean Cottrell in closing the conference 
enthusiastically commented upon the co-operative and genial 
spirit which had characterized both group and general dis- 
cussion. 

The next step must be taken by the Steering Committee. 
To the members of this committee falls the task of assembling 
and summarizing the many propositions into form for the use 
of the next committee and for the information of the College 
faculty. The summary then will be taken over by a permanent 
steering committee under whose direction other groups and 
committees will prepare the program of the projected experi- 
mentation in teacher education. 


HE outcomes of the work conference are hard to delineate. 
To all who attended, it was a stimulating and inspiring 
experience. It was wonderful to share in the beginnings of a 
pilot study which transcended departmental lines and subject- 
matter areas. The wisdom of the planning committee in thus 
starting a project of experimentation in teacher education was 
justified. Listening to and taking part in controversial discus- 
sion was a privilege each member enjoyed. Each gained a 
renewed respect for the ability and erudition of his colleagues 
in the College. 
The members of the conference shared an experience in 
group thinking resembling that which Robert Hutchins has 
designated as a “communion of minds.” He said: 


. to exert intellectual leadership toward creating a genuine com- 


[Continued on page 139| 
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An Example Worthy of Emulation 


HE faculty workshop organized to take the lead in the 

development of an experimental undergraduate teacher- 

education program for the College of Education, Ohio 
State University, has followed one policy that deserves general 
adoption. This workshop was discussed briefly in the March 14 
issue of the BuLLETIN;;’ its preliminary findings are treated in 
an article elsewhere in this issue.” 

What we are concerned with here is the policy that the 
College adopted with respect to participation in the workshop. 
Special invitations to participate were sent to certain members 
of the faculty who were believed to have interests and qualifi- 
cations especially important for the job at hand. A general 
invitation was extended to any other faculty member who 
wished to participate, provided he would agree to attend all 
of the sessions. It is this proviso that embodies the policy 
referred to earlier as worthy of general adoption. 

There were, in certain quarters, disagreement with, and 
mild resentment because of, this policy. Its adoption had one 
important disadvantage. It undoubtedly kept out some persons 
who were interested and would have made valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussion, but who were unable to leave their 
regular duties for three full days. 

However, the advantages of following such a rule far out- 
weigh this disadvantage. To be most effective, a workshop 
should consist of a group of carefully selected persons who stay 
together for the entire period and think things through to- 
gether. Unless this situation and process obtain, a group meet- 
ing hardly deserves the title “workshop.” Few things are more 
subversive of the unity of purpose and the close co-operation 
that ought to characterize such a group than entrance into the 
discussion at different times by persons who have not been in 
the group from the beginning and may not be planning to stay 
until the end. This tends to interrupt the flow of thought be- 

[Continued on page 140} 


*“Improving the Program of the College.” XXX, pp. 74-75. 
? MacLatchy, Josephine H. “The College of Education Work Conference, pp. 129- 
32, 139. 
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Books to Reaa 


TraxLer, ArTuUR E., editor. Goals of American Education, Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950. vii-+-148-+iv pp. (Reports 
of Committees and Conferences Series I, No. 40). 

Certain speeches in this report stand out as very significant ones which 
indicate ways of working for the good of individual children in the school 
situation. Harold G. Seashore makes the point that schools should use 
multiple measurements, coupled with thorough description of the individual. 
Lawrence K. Frank emphasizes the importance of using projective procedures 
by which personality can be studied as a dynamic process. Louis Raths explains 
the urgency for understanding children’s emotional needs and suggests ways 
of enlisting the co-operation of teachers in identifying and working for better 
social and emotional adjustment of children. Leland E. Hinsie shows how 
psychiatry and education can best work together to understand and minister 
to the child’s personal needs. 

Other speeches reported in this publication deal with cultural influences 
that concern education: the world situation, mass media of communication, 
the United Nations, and conservation, for example. 

Throughout the report there are many stimulating ideas. However, these 
ideas do not make a comprehensive statement of the goals of education. In 
this respect the title of the report is misleading. What the report does do is 
to present some forward-looking thinking that would be helpful to a school 
staff or an individual teacher in clarifying values and in formulating purposes. 

LEvanp B, Jacoss 


Butts, R. Freeman. The American Tradition in Religion and Education. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. xiv-+-230 pp. 

This volume was sponsored by the Institute of Church and State, 
V. T. Thayer, chairman; the author is competent in American history and 
the history of education; the quality of the historiography and the significance 
of the content are of a high order. 

The first part of the book documents the facts and explores the signifi- 
cance of the emergence of the American tradition of separation of church and 
state, and lists four possible contemporary choices. The latter part covers the 
application of the emerging religious tradition to American education and 
summarizes three stages in a diagram (page 113). A good preface points up 
contemporary issues, advocates a pragmatic and objective historiography, and 
lists criteria for evaluating the book. A summary makes some rather dogmatic 
assertions that “history shows.” The basic thesis is that the historical tradition 
of separation should be a major determinant in the solution of such contem- 
porary educational problems as auxiliary services, federal aid, Bible reading, 
and released-time programs. 

The author frankly hedges his objectivity with assumptions, and his facts, 
though properly documented, are selected to show that the completely secular 
public school is historically sound because it maintains the tradition of separa- 
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tion and is the repository of “democratic” ends and values. Some will question 
this equation of secularism and democracy. He hints that the tradition should 
be strengthened as a handy instrument for indirect compulsion to attend the 
public school although another democratic tradition and court decisions oppose 
direct or indirect compulsion. 

His flat conclusions against indirect aid to private and parochial schools 
are questionable for this is a new problem generating its own tradition. Since 
England gives both direct and indirect aid, provided the schools meet required 
standards, the American tradition of separation apparently is not a universal 
sacrosanct principle. A more universal principle might assert that the educa- 
tional needs of all children are more important than the purposes of the state 
or any pressure group, no matter how laudable the purposes. 


CrarkeE L. Foster 


HamiLton, KENNETH W. Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
Process. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1950. vi-+-296 pp. 

Although this book is concerned with counseling the handicapped, there 
is a wealth of material of value to anyone assisting individuals in planning for 
the future. Mr. Hamilton presents an all-inclusive picture of guidance in 
viewing and evaluating the person in terms of his total assets, not just from 
the medical or vocational point of view. Since rehabilitation is defined as 
restoration of the handicapped to the fullest physical, mental, social, voca- 
tional, and economic usefulness of which they are capable, we find a definite 
relation between it and the guidance of so-called normal persons. 

Rehabilitation is a process of growth or development which will vary 
with each individual in the same manner as does the educational process. In 
considering the question of who should benefit by rehabilitation a close parallel 
with the present trend in secondary education suggests itself; the program 
formerly directed toward a select few has developed to include all those who 
are capable of benefiting from it. 

One section of the book is devoted to developing community resources 
in planning rehabilitation programs. It is indeed helpful to find such a com- 
prehensive statement of the need for community awareness of the importance 
of such a venture and the individual’s part in its development. 

I highly recommend this book to anyone in the counseling field, whether 
his primary interest be with the handicapped or with the normal individual. 

Martua E, Jackson 


Ruccies, Atice McGurrey. T'he Story of the McGuffeys. New York: 
American Book Company, 1950. ix-+-133 pp. 

This is a delightful little volume with attractive binding, type, and 
illustrations, written by a granddaughter of Alexander Holmes McGuffey. 
Aleck was the author of the Spe/ler and the fifth and sixth McGuffey Readers, 
but was overshadowed by the fame of his older brother William. In a fore- 
word, the author says her book was intended to be a story of the human side 
of the two McGuffeys and their Scotch covenanter kinsfolk and not a docu- 
mented history of education. It contains no new historical facts and omits 
others already well known. 

The book will have the greatest attraction for those past middle age who 
were brought up on the McGuffey readers or who grew up in surroundings 
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tion and is the repository of “democratic” ends and values. Some will question 
this equation of secularism and democracy. He hints that the tradition should 
be strengthened as a handy instrument for indirect compulsion to attend the 
public school although another democratic tradition and court decisions oppose 
direct or indirect compulsion. 

His flat conclusions against indirect aid to private and parochial schools 
are questionable for this is a new problem generating its own tradition. Since 
England gives both direct and indirect aid, provided the schools meet required 
standards, the American tradition of separation apparently is not a universal 
sacrosanct principle. A more universal principle might assert that the educa- 
tional needs of all children are more important than the purposes of the state 
or any pressure group, no matter how laudable the purposes. 


CuarkE L. Foster 


HamiLton, KENNETH W. Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
Process. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1950. vi-+-296 pp. 

Although this book is concerned with counseling the handicapped, there 
is a wealth of material of value to anyone assisting individuals in planning for 
the future. Mr. Hamilton presents an all-inclusive picture of guidance in 
viewing and evaluating the person in terms of his total assets, not just from 
the medical or vocational point of view. Since rehabilitation is defined as 
restoration of the handicapped to the fullest physical, mental, social, voca- 
tional, and economic usefulness of which they are capable, we find a definite 
relation between it and the guidance of so-called normal persons. 

Rehabilitation is a process of growth or development which will vary 
with each individual in the same manner as does the educational process. In 
considering the question of who should benefit by rehabilitation a close parallel 
with the present trend in secondary education suggests itself; the program 
formerly directed toward a select few has developed to include all those who 
are capable of benefiting from it. 

One section of the book is devoted to developing community resources 
in planning rehabilitation programs. It is indeed helpful to find such a com- 
prehensive statement of the need for community awareness of the importance 
of such a venture and the individual’s part in its development. 

I highly recommend this book to anyone in the counseling field, whether 
his primary interest be with the handicapped or with the normal individual. 


Martua E, Jackson 


Ruccies, AticE McGurrey. T'he Story of the McGuffeys. New York: 
American Book Company, 1950. ix-+-133 pp. 

This is a delightful little volume with attractive binding, type, and 
illustrations, written by a granddaughter of Alexander Holmes McGuffey. 
Aleck was the author of the Spe/ler and the fifth and sixth McGuffey Readers, 
but was overshadowed by the fame of his older brother William. In a fore- 
word, the author says her book was intended to be a story of the human side 
of the two McGuffeys and their Scotch covenanter kinsfolk and not a docu- 
mented history of education. It contains no new historical facts and omits 
others already well known. 

The book will have the greatest attraction for those past middle age who 
were brought up on the McGuffey readers or who grew up in surroundings 
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and with people linked to a rural frontier life almost completely effaced by 
the machine age. The present generation, brought up on gadgets and remem- 
bering no president before F.D.R. will feel few wellsprings of emotion if 
they read it. This is a fact, but also a pity. 

Education is not merely the technical apparatus of schools, books, and 
equipment, and the daily struggle of teachers and pupils to use them effect- 
ively. We tend to lose sight of the human factor in educational endeavor 
until a book like this reminds us. The author naturally calls attention to the 
influence of the McGuffey women upon William and Aleck. Women do 
have an important influence; perhaps Socrates went up and down the streets 
of Athens interrogating young men because Xantippe would not let him get a 
word in edgewise at home. But the McGuffeys were fortunate; their women 
were God-fearing, obedient wives and mothers who pressed them on to 
educational achievement. 

There are, of course, inaccuracies and contradictory statements; for 
example, “Miami University was seventeen years old . . . in 1826” (page 
65); “Ohio University was the oldest university in the state” (page 82); 
“The University of Virginia... incorporated in 1804... had 
opened its doors in 1819, the same year Ohio University was founded” (page 
104). Family pride probably dictated the assertion that the faculty of Cin- 
cinnati College in 1836 “‘was the most imposing faculty ever assembled west 
of the Alleghenies” (page 85), and so on. But this cannot destroy the charm 
of the book for this reviewer, whose older brother learned to read from the 


““McGuffeys” and who read them himself as a child. o.oo 


NorveE._, Georce W. The Reading Interests of Young People. Chicago: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. viii--262 pp. 

Interest as a determinant of what boys and girls read has been studied and 
reported in at least fifteen major researches in the past half-century, but no 
previous study has been as extensive as this one. Here is the report of a 
twelve-year study of the reading interests of adolescents, during which time 
“more than 50,000 young people and 625 teachers in all types of communi- 
ties and all sizes of schools in New York State participated. Tabulated indi- 
vidual opinions numbered 1,590,000” (page v.). 

The investigator has taken a careful look at the order of popularity of 
seventeen hundred literature selections, including novels, plays, poems, short 
stories, biographies, and essays. He has studied the selections—rated “very 
interesting,” “‘fairly interesting,” “‘uninteresting’—in terms of such factors 
as sex, age, grade, and intelligence quotient. He also has critically compared 
his findings with those of other major studies of adolescents’ reading interests. 

In several respects Norvell’s findings are significant if disillusioning. They 
point out that more than 50 per cent of the selections commonly taught in 
literature classes are unsuitable if the young peoples’ ratings are taken seriously. 
They point out that two out of every three selections commonly presented 
are better liked by girls than by boys. They indicate how uninspiring the 
study of literature in many English classrooms throughout the country must 
be from the learners’ standpoint. 

This is a useful study. It should be helpful to school staffs concerned 
with curriculum revision. It should be valuable to teachers and school librar- 
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ians in building school and room libraries. It should be a good guide to 
teachers and groups of children in planning what literary selections to choose 
for group study and discussion. It should be beneficial to the teacher in 
advising adolescents concerning their individually chosen reading, particularly 
boys. If taken seriously, this study should shake many teachers out of thei 
complacency concerning the literature selections which they perennially teach. 
LELAND B. Jacoss 


Tuomas, Joun Westry. James Freeman Clarke: Apostle of German Cul- 
ture to America, Boston: John W. Luce and Company, 1949. 168 pp. 
Mr. Thomas’ book, originally submitted at the Pennsylvania State College 
as a doctoral dissertation, is an interesting study of the process of cultural and 
ideological penetration. Trained at Harvard both as an undergraduate and 
in divinity, James Freeman Clarke seems to have derived more inspiration 
from his student contacts than from the academically conservative professors. 
Even more important than his Harvard friends was Margaret Fuller, whose 
exciting mind was a lifelong inspiration to him. But it was at Harvard that 
he came to German philosophy through study of Coleridge, and to an abiding 
love of German literature through Carlyle. Perhaps the best index to Clarke’s 
quality of mind was his capacity to master German with a minimum of 
formal instruction. An excellent avenue for the publication of his articles on 
German literature and culture as well as for his translations was found in 
The Western Messenger (1835-1840), a periodical of transcendentalist 
thought co-edited by Clarke and founded while he was serving his appren- 
ticeship as a Unitarian minister in Kentucky. Clarke returned to Boston and 
the transcendentalists in 1841, and after a trip to Europe devoted the 
remainder of his life to his church, to philosophy, and, most of all, to German. 
To one who loves the works of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, as well as to 
one who is interested in analyzing the roots of American culture, Mr. 
Thomas’ book should be engaging. Goethe, perhaps more than any other 
man, influenced the life and thought of James Freeman Clarke; and Goethe’s 
maxim, “Do your present duty!” served as a day-to-day guide for him. It 
might well serve as a guide to men of the present decade, who seem to have 
lost a love not only for things cultural but in many cases for freedom itself. 
Luoyp P, WiLiiams 


Witson, PauLinE Park. College Women Who Express Futility. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. xvi+166 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 956). 

Readers who recall the revealing if depressing study of one hundred 
college women carried on at Merrill-Palmer School and published by Foster 
and Wilson in 1942 under the title Women after College will be interested 
in a newly published study, College Women Who Express Futility, developed 
by one of the authors, Pauline Park Wilson, out of the original data. 

Selecting fifty case histories in which the women interviewed expressed 
attitudes of futility, the author has made an exhaustive analysis to determine 
what factors produce such feelings, with the end view that, possessed of this 
knowledge, educators may evolve a more adequate and realistic curriculum 
for women. 

The author concludes that a sense of futility cannot be attributed solel: 
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to any specific experience or combination of them. Evidence was not con- 
clusive to support the common belief that such feelings arise either from 
housekeeping routine or from handicaps to the practice of a vocation. How- 
ever, childlessness did seem to have a relationship to such feelings. 

In general, expressions of futility grew out of situations in which the 
women lacked self-understanding or an ability to evaluate their goals or to 
make satisfying and socially acceptable adaptations. Parental training seemed 
largely responsible in shaping these life patterns which were too rigid to 
adapt to changing circumstances, 

In its implications for education, this book stresses the importance of 
training for the whole range of interpersonal relationships—parental, sibling, 
marital, community—as well as for the personal resources, physical, mental, 


and spiritual, that make for “‘the good life.” 
P P § Katuryn N. Hopwoop 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P. Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. xiii+-352 pp. 

Teachers and administrators who are concerned with initiating or improv- 
ing guidance programs in small schools will find specific suggestions and 
encouragement in this book. The author has made an important contribution 
to guidance literature, because he points out what can be done to provide a 
program of guidance services even though the resources of a small school may 
be limited in comparison with those of a large city school. The author also 
shows that not all the advantages for effective guidance services are in favor 
of the large school. 

With the advantage of his position as Specialist for Training Guidance 
Personnel, United States Office of Education, the author wrote this book on 
the basis of firsthand contacts with small schools in different parts of the 
United States. He has also had a great deal of correspondence with state 
supervisors of guidance, counselors, teachers, and administrators about guidance 
services in small schools. 

The author includes many practical, realistic suggestions for guidance 
services which range from orientation through placement. Each chapter is 
documented with references to specific guidance programs in small schools. 
Chapters 13 and 14 deal with “The Guidance Program and the Curriculum” 
and “Public Relations and the Guidance Program.”’ These are topics which 


are not usually presented in guidance books. : 
YE 8 Cotuins W. BurNETT 


Orme, Ruopa. Counseling in Residence Halls. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. xii--143 pp. 

This book deals not only with counseling individuals and groups in 
residence halls but also with personnel qualifications and responsibilities of the 
staff of residence halls for women students of college level. 

The purpose of the book is stated as “ways in which heads of college 
residence halls may meet the needs of students through counseling” (page 5). 
The opportunities for observation and counseling in informal situations are 
stressed as well as the advantages of knowing the student’s reactions and work- 
ing with personal problems as the occasions arise. The author lists the needs 


of students as deduced from questionnaires filled out by dormitory students 
and from interviews with them. 
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Specific examples of counseling are cited in a variety of situations, with 
emphasis on the importance of referral when necessary. The case studies are 
typical of the college-age group and pertinent points are made. 

According to the qualifications and responsibilities of dormitory counselors 
as defined by Miss Orme, the old concepts of “ ‘good disciplinarian’ and ‘nice 
woman who loves young people’ are no longer adequate standards” (page 124). 
“Professional preparation such as that represented by a master’s degree in the 
field of student personnel work is needed” (page 128). 

A check list of desirable traits for counselors was submitted to students. 
High on the list checked were “has natural, friendly manner; makes you feel 
at ease; is sincere and frank—does not try to ‘put anything over’; is always 
consistent and fair in treatment of the girls and is always open-minded and 
considerate of student opinion” (page 127). 

This book could be advantageously used as a guide by new counselors in 
dealing with the wide variety of problems and activities encountered in a 
residence-hall program. It includes record-keeping, interpretation of records, 
use of tests (which might be questioned as a dormitory responsibility), educa- 
tional and vocational counseling, effective study techniques, diagnosis, and 


considerable discussion of interview techniques. , 
CuristinE Y. Conaway 


The College of Education Work Conference 


[Continued from page 132] 


munion of minds, [the university] must first have such communion 
within itself. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


A genuine communion of minds within a university would require 
a common training, a common appreciation of the different kinds of 
knowledge and of the different methods and techniques appropriate to 
each, and a common, continuous discussion of those ideas which can 
pretend to be important, together with the consideration of the practical 
implications of those ideas. 


. . . . . . . . . 


A university should be an intellectual community in which specialists, 
discoverers, and experimenters, in addition to their obligation to their 
specialties, recognize an obligation to talk with and understand one 
another. If they can restore the conditions of conversation among them- 
selves, they can become a university, a corporate body of thinkers, that 
can exert intellectual leadership and hope to make some modest efforts 
to fashion the mind of its time.* 


The planning committee found in the outcomes of the work 


* Functions of a Modern University: Proceedings of the First Symposium Sponsored 
by the State University of New York. Buffalo, New York: State University of New York, 
1950. pp. 22-23. 
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conference added evidence of the enthusiasm for an experi- 
mental study of the program of the College. The belief was 
confirmed as the groups continued their discussion and compiled 
their propositions. The members of the committee are con- 
vinced that from the many propositions will come the guiding 
principles for the pilot study. The members of the conference 
join with the planning committee in the belief that frequent 
work conferences should be organized so that all members of 
the College faculty may share in similar stimulating exchanges 
of opinion. 


An Example Worthy of Emulation 
[Continued from page 133] 


cause of the need to inform the new persons about the previous 
course of the discussion. Moreover, permitting participation on 
less than a full-time basis tends to attract to the workshop 
persons who have axes to grind rather than those who are 
motivated by a desire to collaborate with other participants in 
thinking through the problems before the group. 

This does not mean that there is never a place in a work- 
shop for less than full-time participation. If the group has 
reached a point where it feels the need of information or under- 
standing about a particular matter that an outsider is able to 
provide, it is entirely proper for it to invite him to serve as a 
resource person for as long or as short a time as he is needed. 
But this is very different from opening the workshop to a 
succession of persons who, on their own initiative, come and go. 

Enforcing a requirement like the one under discussion will 
not of itself ensure a high quality of accomplishment: other 
things are needed.* But it would do as much as any one thing 
to raise the level of accomplishment. Hence we hope that 
workshops generally emulate the example of the one here 


cliscussed. R. H. E. 


3 See “Wanted: Better Conference Procedures,” EpucaTIonaL ResearRcH BULLETIN, 
XXX (January 17, 1951), pp. 22-23. 








